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Then gradually he would be led to see that America's ideals are 
symbolized by great lives regardless of their soil or clime or language. 

In the libraries for these immigrant students learning our language 

there should be life-stories and the many fairy tales and stories that 

delight the child from four to ten years of age. But great care should 

be exercised to select no books that would suggest childishness. The 

immigrant though practically with a child's mind must never be allowed 

to think that he is doing a child's task or dealing with a child's literature. 

He should become familiar with children's fairy tales and fiction unawares. 

„ tt /-> Garry C. Myers 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 



A PRACTICAL SCHOOL DRAMATIC SOCIETY 

Recently the writer organized a society of Juniors and Seniors in the 

T High School with the idea of interesting them in the study of 

such literature as is not generally included in the regular curriculum. 
The Society was open only to honor students in English, and was limited 
to thirty members. An organization was effected, with officers, a consti- 
tution, and dues. It met fortnightly in the evenings at the homes of 
the members. 

The immediate choice was the drama, and the first year was spent 
in the study of the Greek drama, early English plays, and such plays of 
Shakespeare as were not read in school. The students took assign- 
ments willingly, and spent considerable time in reading up the plays 
and critical matter for reports before the Society. 

During the second year, sufficient copies of Brander Matthews' 
Chief European Dramatists were secured so that all could either read 
most of the plays or listen to the individual reports on the others. The 
membership was increased to forty members, and a waiting list estab- 
lished. It was found that most of the members, to judge from their 
oral reading, possessed sufficient dramatic ability to demonstrate the 
fruits of their work before the school; therefore the Society decided to 
present a one-act play in the school auditorium each month during the 
winter. The plays given were the following in the order named: Antig- 
one, Sophocles; The Twins, Plautus; The Doctor in Spite of Himself, 
Moliere; Everyman. 

The plays were given in costume, but on a bare stage with only the 
necessary properties. Each play was prefaced by a short talk explaining 
to the school such historical and dramatic matter as would make the 
interpretation clear. The talks were given by teachers in the classics 
and modern language departments. It is obvious that the Society 
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wanted to give the school not only evidence of its study, but to acquaint 
it with at least a brief outline of the development of the drama from 
earliest times up to primitive English conditions. The close attention 
and interested comment of the school was ample proof that the experi- 
ment was a success. 

The work then became more ambitious. The Society increased its 
membership and dues, and the scope of work was considerably widened. 
In the first place, the organization joined the Drama League, subscribed 
to Drama, and began study of the plays listed in the courses outlined in 
the issues of the Drama League Monthly, using the texts found in Thomas 
H. Dickinson's Chief Contemporary Dramatists. In addition to this work, 
which was done at the fortnightly meetings, fortnightly after school 
meetings were held, the distinct purpose of which was to make a special 
study of Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor's course in the Commedia Dell' Arte 
as published by the Drama League. Besides, the Society wrote one-act 
plays for production before the school. The director stated that plots 
must be submitted which would represent some investigation of literary, 
historical, or legendary fields. In consequence, the students devised 
plots from such material as Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, Judith 
Shakespeare, the stories of Paul Heyse, Peter Schlemihl, the Mabinogion, 
the Song of Roland, Norse legends, etc. At one meeting the best plot 
was chosen, after discussion; at the next, the best scenario from the 
plot chosen. In this way the play was written, a composite product. 

The work of producing plays before the school continued. The 
Society gave Stuart Walker's Christmas pantomime, The Seven Gifts, 
and its own dramatization of the Book of Job. After that they pre- 
sented Lady Gregory's Coats and Yeats's The Hour Glass, concluding 
the course with the play written by the members. This time the aim 
was to present types of the drama rather than to follow a historical 
outline. 

The Society now has a fair stage equipment, thanks to the receipts 
of the Senior play — another annual institution. The set comprises a 
series of decorative panels, curtains, and drop, somewhat on the style of 
the Portmanteau Theater, and sufficient lighting apparatus. The 
beginnings of a good costume wardrobe have been made. 

This organization claims no special distinction; it is merely trying to 
make work in the drama cogent and interesting; to make the drama as 
an art significant to boys and girls of high-school age. So far it believes 
that it has been successful. 

MlLNOR DOREY 
Trenton, New Jersey 



